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It is a pleasure to read the notes of such a broad scholar as Professor Earle. 
His statements are careful and deliberate. His analysis of the drama is clear 
and helpful. He does not hesitate to state clearly his understanding of difficult 
constructions. Where two or more are possible he indicates his preference by 
"perhaps," "possibly." His English or Latin translations of short phrases 
in the text are very apt. His Greek equivalents of hundreds of expressions are 
especially helpful and stimulating. His interpretations are sensible and clear, 
often original, and usually carry conviction. 

One seldom finds an edition of a school classic containing such scholarly 
work as Earle's Medea. The book enables us better to appreciate the loss sus- 
tained by classical scholarship in the untimely death of the gifted professor of 

classical philology at Columbia University. 

Charles B. Newcomer. 
University of Michigan. 



On Translating Homer. By Matthew Arnold. New Edition, 
with Introduction and Notes by W. H. D. Rouse. London: 
John Murray, 1905. 3s. 6d. 
Those who have read this book in its first edition will remember what an 
inspiration it gave them. To be sure, it may not have enabled them to translate 
Homer into hexameter verse, the form commended by the author; but it can 
hardly have failed to surround their reading and study of the Iliad and Odyssey 
with new points of view, and therefore with new interest. There is nothing 
serious in the fact that Matthew Arnold's own specimens of translation are not 
particularly successful. His clear and solid analysis of Homer's style does not 
lose value on that account. Those who believe in a more appreciative study 
of the classics — a thing undoubtedly demanded of classical scholars and teachers 
— will find this just the right sort of book. What one reads here sets his 
mind working in the direction, or at least one direction, which such so-called 
"literary" study ought to take; and it shows, if showing be required, that this 
study can be something more than mere outbursts of admiration or disapproval. 
The editor's introduction of thirty pages, and his four pages of notes at the end 

of the book contain a few good observations. 

Clarence P. Bill. 

Western Reserve University. 



